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The President’s “Bloody Pulpit’ 


Modern writing about the Presidency regularly 
emphasizes the President’s role not only as national 
executive but also as moral leader and cultural 
symbol: he reflects and also helps—or should help— 
to shape the understanding and conviction of the 
nation he leads. Theodore Roosevelt’s description 
of the office as a “bloody pulpit” is regularly cited 
in this connection, and has been referred to, it is 
said, by the present incumbent. The present occu- 
pant of the “bloody best pulpit” has a peculiarly 
difficult sermon to. preach; let us hope he is, as he 
sometimes appears to be, peculiarly well equipped 
to deliver it. 

Perhaps Lincoln had as difficult a task, trying to 
teach the preservation of the Union together with 
the limitation of slavery and an unmalicious, re- 
conciling attitude toward the South; perhaps Wil- 
son had a comparable task, trying to bring this 
then isolated and unpolitical nation into continu- 
ing responsibility in world affairs. It is not encour- 
aging to think that, in the short run at least, even 
these most eloquent of our Presidents were not 
altogether successful with the American public. 
And now the task is harder and even more con- 
sequential. 

Moreover, the current President cannot receive 
the assistance from history available to others. 
Franklin Roosevelt’s message was underscored by 
dramatic, observable events, deeply felt by the pub- 
lic: the depression helped to teach the govern- 
ment’s responsibility for social justice; Pearl Har- 
bor brought abrupt and pointed meaning to his 


leading the people gradually away from isolation. 
But when thermonuclear catastrophes are possible, 
the public’s education at the hands of that kind of 
history would be ghastly, and the continued crises 
in Laos or even Cuba do not by themselves pene- 
rate very deeply into the consciousness of a rich 
and comfortable people. 

Mr. Kennedy must do his teaching by his own 
word and act, bringing a new and subtle series of 
hard lessons to a people not prepared for them. 
He must teach the continuity of contemporary 
America’s international responsibility—never end- 
ing and inclusive—opposing and yet not demoniz- 
ing the Communist powers, helping and yet not 
dominating nor idealizing the developing states, 
resolutely working to control and yet not panick- 
ing over nuclear weapons. He must make plain 
that these unresolved and risk-filled problems are 
not temporary but characteristic of the whole of 
our foreseeable future~and yet that we must act 
in confidence: “Let us begin.” 

Mr. Kennedy, we suggested, may be peculiarly 
well equipped to try this immense task. Eloquent 
oratory is not the only nor perhaps even the best 
way to teach this kind of lesson. In the televised 
press conference Mr. Kennedy has a good device 
for his style and purpose. His action and his man- 
ner since becoming President have carried, for ex- 
ample, one important part of the message; namely, 
that government is possible. It is not a hopeless 
morass. With energy, homework and intelligence, 
with discriminate attention to specific problems, 
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significant effects can be achieved. He has indicated 
this without overstatement, without high-flown and 
sweeping language, without arousing undue expec- 
tations. 

At times quiet statment plus confident action 
are the best kind of preaching. But then the occa- 
sions do come when something more is needed; the 
Inaugural and the State of the Union message are 
indications that something more may be forth- 
coming. W. L. M. 


WHOSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES? 


i SUBJECTS are more guaranteed to trigger 
an automatic emotional reaction of violent pro- 
portions than the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities (HUAC). And it is little wonder. 

Through the years the committee has been sharp- 
ly criticized by its opponents for its own “un-Amer- 
ican” activities. Its supporters, on the other hand, 
including J. Edgar Hoover, have praised its work 
highly, especially its exposure of Alger Hiss and 
William Remington. 

HUAC was established as a temporary committee 
under the Chairmanship of Rep. Martin Dies in 
1939, and first set out to investigate fascism. As 
with so many “temporary” creations, however, it 
continued on. Moving away from its concern with 
fascism and becoming more and more obsessed 
with communism, HUAC became a_ permanent 
standing committee of the House in 1945. 

To criticize the committee and especially to ad- 
vocate its abolition, even on the grounds that its 
function could be discharged more adequately by 
the more stable committees on foreign and military 
affairs, is frequently sufficient to raise the question 
of one’s loyalty. And yet it is difficult to find any 
adequate basis for supporting a committee that has 
so consistently used its power and influence to 
stifle that freedom of thought and expression which 
is a basic American concept. Usually attracting less 
able members of the House or those with a par- 
ticular bias bordering on fanaticism or with a great 
interest in publicity, HUAC has done enormous 
harm by directing its undertakings against persons 
rather than the problems at hand, and has pro- 
duced amazingly little legislation, for which pur- 
pose it was given the power to investigate in the 
first place. 

The committee’s infamous “fishing expeditions” 
also include investigations of liberal tax-exempt 


foundations, universities, churches, clergy, YMCA, 
YWCA, the Epworth League, etc. ad absurdum. 
(Somehow the WCTU seems to have escaped its 
purview!) The only noticeable result of these in- 
vestigations has been to intimidate and to control 
thought as well as action. In recent years HUAC 
has continued on its wayward path, though with 
less notice, puffing harder in each annual report 
to convince the nation that the Communist menace 
is more serious than ever. 


In an effort to resurrect the threat of domestic 
communism, HUAC, with the aid of a commercial 
film company, last year prepared a distorted “docu- 
mentary” entitled Operation Abolition, which is 
officially known as The Communist-Led Riots 
Against the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in San Francisco, May 12-14, 1960. The film, 
which has been plugged by The Saturday Evening 
Post and National Review, is getting a wide 
showing across the country, sometimes under the 
pressure of local reactionary groups. It is so pop- 
ular, in fact, that its producers can hardly keep up 
with requests for it. 


Operation Abolition came into being when two 
staff members subpoenaed the newsreel films of the 
riots belonging to two San Francisco TV stations. 
To make it appear that the students rioted (the 
county sheriff reportedly said they committed no 
“physical aggression”) only at the instigation of 
known and recognizable Communist agitators, the 
staff edited the film clips into a sequence that de- 
liberately distorted the facts, and then wrote a 
commentary to fit. The narrator is Fulton Lewis, 
III, a committee staff member; Rep. Francis EF. 
Walter and Rep. Gordon Scherer, Chairman and 
member of HUAC respectively, serve as com- 
mentators. 

No mention is made in the film of the outraged 
public opposition that HUAC stirred up in San 
Francisco a year earlier. It had subpoenaed 110 
teachers whose names were released to the press 
and who were subjected to social and economic 
pressures with no opportunity to clear themselves. 
The committee then called off its hearings, folded 
its tent and left town when the protest against such 
harassment grew in the press and elsewhere. It is 
hard to imagine that the riots were not in part 
related to that same protest. 

We believe it is also likely that Rep. James 
Roosevelt of California, who is carrying on his 
own “operation abolition” against the committee 
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in Congress, is moved at least in part by this 
memory. Mr. Roosevelt has our support in his 
effort to abolish the committee. We agree with him 
wholeheartedly when he says that the nation can- 
not “go on blinking at the nature of the committee 
and its operation—by ignoring it we simply default 
to its viciousness.” 


A properly run committee with a clearly defined 
and much more limited scope, activated when cir- 
cumstances warrant it, could perform a useful 
function. As presently constituted, however, the 
committee merely debases the processes of govern- 
ment in the eyes of the people. W. H. C. 


PLURALISM AT THE INAUGURAL 


ry.O JUDGE from innumerable conversations, 
| the four prayers at the otherwise impressive 
inauguration of President Kennedy were a source 
of embarrassment to the religious and an occasion 
for ribald mirth among the non-religious. 

The effects of the religious note in the inaugural 
were obvious. The prayers were too numerous, 
too long, too wordy and lacking in liturgical, that 
is to say, in poetic chastity. The latter defect was 
most vividly displayed by the Roman Cardinal 
who informed the Lord of the date three times. 

The fact that there were four prayers, rather 
than the traditional invocation and benediction, 
is usually regarded as the price we pay for our re- 
ligious pluralism. It has long been a tradition in 
this pluralistic nation that on every occasion a 
Catholic, a Protestant and a Jew must be asked 
to participate. Rumor has it that the prayers were 
increased from three to four in the 1956 inaugura- 
tion of President Eisenhower when a Senator with 
an enclave of Russian Orthodox constituents per- 
suaded the President to add the fourth symbolic 
religious figure. Thus has been added a new 
charmed figure of religious pluralism. 


The political conventions with their many ses- 
sions have thought it wise to take cognizance of 
yet another aspect of our pluralism, the multitude 
of Protestant churches. In the Democratic Con- 
vention last year in Los Angeles, the Mormons 
achieved recognition as an authentic Christian sect. 
Both the pious and the impious might well ask: 
“Why not?” 


Incidentally, the religious observances in party 
conventions have long since become a travesty, 
partly because of the pathetically partisan char- 
acter of the prayers and partly because of the ir- 
reverent inattention of the convention. Perhaps 
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the latter aspect ought to prompt us to consider 
the fact that one aspect of our pluralism consists 
in the fact there is a frankly secular group in our 
culture, too. This group, unlike some European 
forms of secularism, is usually not violently anti- 
religious. Nevertheless, the effort to do justice to 
the many religious groups in our culture has cer- 
tainly tried the patience of the non-religious. 

We have heard various suggestions for bringing 
the religious part of a civic occasion into the 
bounds of chastity and decency. One suggestion 
is that the prayers should be limited to invocation 
and benediction, and the religious representatives 
should be limited to two participants by drawing 
lots. Another is that the chairman of the occasion 
should limit the prayers to two minutes; most of 
the prayers in the recent inauguration required 
six minutes. The third suggested requirement can- 
not be easily enforced. It is that the participants 
should have some liturgical training and experi- 
ence. Their prayers should be confined to grati- 
tude, repentance and intercession for the President 
and all “who rule over us,” and to the dedication 
of the nation to the ultimate objectives of national 
responsibility. 

Amid the grave responsibilities that the nation 
and its appointed leaders face these are indeed 
minor problems. Since they deal with the religious 
substance and religious overtones of our political 
life, however, one hopes that the young President 
will find just a minute in the next four years to 
bring the ritual of religion in civic affairs into an 
order that will prevent religion from becoming 
an offense on public occasions. It should be a sym- 
bol of grace and graciousness. R. N. 





In Our Next Issue 


JAMES KUHN analyzes the study of the 
ethical issues in the 1959-1960 steel strike 
prepared by the Department of Church and 
Economic Life of the National Council of 
Churches. 

“As happens all too often when Christians 
address themselves to social problems, the au- 
thors have escaped their own and the public’s 
responsibility by admonishing others. They 
have weakened their report by not exploring 
the dilemmas that union, corporate and gov- 
ernment leaders face if they are to exercise 
power responsibly. Unless we show greater 
appreciation of the structural limits within 
which men must act and of the requirements 
that press upon leaders, we run the risk of 
displaying gratuitous condescension in ques- 
tioning their statesmanship or ‘maturity.’ ”’ 




















The Referendum and Algeria 


ENERAL DE GAULLE, in deciding to sub- 
mit a law on Algeria to the French people 
by the constitutional procedure of referendum, 
took an enormous risk. He was asking the French 
to ratify a text leading to (1) the acceptance of 
the formula of self-determination for Algeria, 
which has been his policy consistently since Sep- 
tember 5, 1959; (2) the immediate establishment, 
while waiting for the return of peace to permit 
# vote on self-determination, of some form of auton- 
omuos government for “Algerian Algeria.” 

The referendum was an enormous risk because 
General de Gaulle was certain that the implaca- 
ble opponents of his regime would rise against 
him: the Communists first of all, the enemies of 
‘personal power”, many of the politicians of the 
Fourth Republic, embittered by their defeat. He 
was also opposed by the advocates of ‘French Al- 
geria,” of “integration,” including almost all the 
French colonists in Algeria and a good part of 
the Right in France itself. And, after all, did not 
all the malcontents stand to profit from the op- 
portunity thus offered to vote “no”? The small 
shopkeepers, threatened by the development of 
supermarkets, the wine producers and cafe own- 
ers, opposed to the recent laws against alcoholism, 
constitute an important element in the French 
electorate. 

The President of the Republic ran this risk, 
and he won a brilliant victory. It is interesting to 
measure its significance, first for France, then for 
Algeria. 

In metropolitan France, 56 per cent of the reg- 
istered voters voted “yes,” 18 per cent voted “no,” 
and 23 per cent abstained. Taking into considera- 
tion only the votes cast, 75 per cent were “yes” 
and 25 per cent “no.” The figures of the September 
1958 referendum were almost equalled (79 per cent 
“yes" and 21 per cent “no”). 

Through these dry figures and with the aid of 
local analyses, one can draw some important con- 
clusions about the evolution of French politics. 

First, the voters did not follow party orders. 
Those urging a “no” vote were: the Communists, 
three-fourths of the Independents (Right Wing), 
and two-thirds of the Radicals (Center). Their 
followers would have totaled more than 8,600,000. 


Mr. Duroselle is an outstanding French political scientist. A con 
tributing editor, he has a the Preach silection to thoes 


pages several years. 


J. B. DUROSELLE 


In fact, however, 3,600,000 of this total did not 
vote “no.” 

The Communist Party lost. about 1,500,000 
voters between 1956 and 1958. In the local elec- 
tions of 1959, however, it partially recuperated. 
There is every indication that it has decreased to 
its 1958 level. It is possible on the basis of the 
polls to approximate at one million the number 
of Right Wing voters and Radicals who voted 
“no.” And in a large part of the densely populated 
departments of Paris and the Seine-et-Oise, the 
total of “no” votes (Communist and Right) is less 
than the total Communist vote alone in 1959. The 
decline of the Communist Party in France pro- 
ceeds slowly, but inexorably. 

In addition, a trend toward “rightist fascism” 
has been talked about in France for a long time. 
The referendum has provided a decisive demonstra- 
tion that it does not exist. All the partisans of 
authoritarian government who supported de 
Gaulle in 1958 asked for a “no” vote in 1961— 
Soustelle, Biaggi and Le Pen, for example. They 
did not succeed in mobilizing more than a few 
hundred thousand voters. 


“French Algeria" 


Finally, it was demonstrated with the same de- 
cisiveness that there are very few advocates of 
“French Algeria,” those who want to make French 
citizens out of eight million Moslems, This is 
certainly not the attitude of the Communists. The 
advocates of “French Algeria’ would therefore 
include the million “no’s” of the Right and a 
part of the abstainers. The number of abstentions 
was 24 per cent, which is not abnormally high. 
In 1958, it was only 15 per cent, but it was 36 
per cent in 1946. However, the very bad weather 
in the Massif Central and the Southwest explains 
part of the increase over 1958. Other abstainers 
can be classified as advocates of French Algeria 
who did not want to vote with the Communists; 
they would total only a few hundred thousand. 

Meanwhile at Beaune, a small town whose mayor 
championed a “no” vote, 83 per cent voted “yes.” 
In the Basses-Pyrénées, where Colonel Thormazo, 
a Right Wing deputy known as “leather nose,” 
conducted a violent campaign for a “no” vote, 
83 per cent voted “yes.” 

General de Gaulle asked the French for a “frank 
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and massive” approbation. It is now known that 
if he had not received a majority of 50 per cent 
of registered voters (and not just those voting), 
he would have resigned. He had the substantial 
figure of 56 per cent. One might note, for com- 
parison, that no President of the United States, 
not even Harding, F. D. Roosevelt or Eisenhower, 
was elected with as large a percentage. 

Why did France give de Gaulle massive approv- 
al? First of all, because the French have confidence 
in him. They know him to be a republican, no 
matter what is said on the subject by the Com- 
munists and the very small minority constituted by 
the Unified Socialist Party (Mendés-France, Ed- 
ouard Depreux), whose defeat was total. They know 
him to be devoted to constitutional rights. They 
approve of his financial reform of 1958, which 
made the franc a healthy currency. They note that 
in spite of the rigor of this reform, economic ex- 
pansion was renewed with vigor; that France has 
become an exporter; that the average standard of 
living has begun to rise again. 

But, above all, the French have confidence in 
their President for the resolution of the painful 
and inextricable problem of Algeria. 


The Algerian Vote 


The elections took the same form in Algeria as 
in France, where those of European origin and the 
Moslems have equal voting rights. But the elec- 
tions did not have the same meaning there. Sixty 
per cent of the registered voters cast their bal- 
lots; 69 per cent voted “yes” and 31 per cent voted 


no. 

This calls for several remarks. A vast majority 
of the Europeans voted “no” in favor of a “French 
Algeria.” For them, the triumph of the “‘yes” vote 
was a catastrophe. The Frenchmen of France, they 
said, had abandoned them. For them, the domin- 
ant reaction was anguish and despair. They failed 
in January 1960 when they wanted to impose their 
program by force. Now the referendum marked 
their total defeat. 

Among the 1,747,000 voting “yes” in Algeria 
were almost all the French soldiers and, certainly, 
at least 1,200,000 Moslem villagers. On the other 
hand, following the orders of the “Popular Gov- 
ernment of the Algerian Republic’ (Gouverne- 
ment populaire de la République, or GPRA), al- 
most all the Moslems of the large cities abstained: 
in Algiers, Constantine, Bone, Sidi bel Abbés, and 
Setif (native city of Monsieur Ferrat Abbas, presi- 
dent of the GPRA), less than 10 per cent of the 
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Moslems voted. In Oran, a city with a European 
majority, barely 1,000 of the 83,000 Moslems reg- 
istered voted. 

Of what value is the “yes” of the Moslems of 
the countyside? It appears to be considerable. The 
Army stimulated the vote and protected it, but did 
little to encourage a “yes.”” One can therefore be- 
lieve that there still exists a substantial part of the 
Moslem population that retains its confidence in 
General de Gaulle. But it is also clear that an 
equally substantial part obeys the orders of the 
GPRA. 


Three Solutions 


What, then, do we know of the views of the 
man who has the vast responsibility of trying to 
resolve this problem? 

One can say, to simplify, that there are theo- 
retically three solutions: “French Algeria,” “Al- 
gerian Algeria” and “Moslem Algeria.” The first 
is that of the “activist” colonists, followed by the 
European population and supported by a part— 
but only a part—of the officers: Marshal Juin, Gen- 
eral Weygand, General Salan, to name only the 
best known. It consists of making French citizens 
of the Moslems. The third is that of the GPRA. 
As in Tunisia and Morocco, Algeria, once inde- 
pendent, would not leave the Europeans any real 
place (although they constitute 1,100,000 out of 
9,000,000). Little by little, a policy of discrimina- 
tion would oblige them to leave the country— 
assuming there were no massacres or violence. 

General de Gaulle wants none of that, no more 
than does the vast majority of metropolitan French. 
We feel a solidarity with our compatriots over 
there and believe they have the right to stay in a 
country that they, much more than the Moslems, 
have enriched and developed. Frequently their 
families have been settled there for over a hundred 
years. To us, they are legitimate inhabitants. Fur- 
thermore, mobilized to the last man in 1942-1944, 
they fought for the Allied cause with extraordinary 
valor. They were the heroes of Monte Cassino in 
Italy, and that gives them certain rights. 

But, on the other hand, it is impossible to resist 
the vast, world-wide drive toward independence. 
Whatever its future economic ties may be with 
France—and it is desirable for all that they be 
preserved—Algeria must become independent. “Al- 
gerian Algeria’: that is, in sum, an independent 
Algeria where the French of Algeria will remain 
with real guarantees. 

It is in that context—and not in a narrow con- 





servatism—that one should see President de Gaulle’s 
refusal to accept, purely and simply as the French 
Communists wish, the conditions of the GPRA. 
His refusal was beyond doubt once one knew the 
character of this man, so supple in his tactics but 
so inflexible in his views that he will not change 
at all. He has clarified his thoughts little by little. 
But he never accepted a solution that would lead 
to either Frenchifying the Moslems or abandoning 
the French of Algeria. 


De Gaulle's Trumps 


It remains to be seen whether his opponents 
will accept these views. We do not know. We 
know only that de Gaulle holds important trumps 
in his hand. 

(1) Algeria is almost entirely pacified. The 
rebel “companies,” or “Katibas,” have been broken 
up everywhere and reduced to a sprinkling of 
little groups, now only capable of perpetrating in- 
dividual attacks in a decreasing number. The sole 
strength of the GPRA is its troops in Tunisia 
and Morocco. But they are not in a position to 
penetrate Algeria because of the existence in the 
East and the West of two “barrages,” fortified, 
electrified and mined. This does not signify that 
Algeria could be completely pacified by force, but 
that the GPRA positively could not win the war, 
and is witnessing the slow exhaustion of its forces 
in the interior. Militarily, time is working against 
it. 

(2) From now on, de Gaulle has an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the French people behind him. 

(3) Another victory—and one still more bril- 
liant—is the dissipation, with constant patience 
and incredible energy, of the threat that marred 
the first two years of the Fifth Republic: that of 
a military revolt of the “colonels,” supported by the 
“activists” of Algeria. The transfer of officers, sanc- 
tions against those engaging in politics, repeated 
visits to the officers in Algeria and the effort to 
convince them—all this bore fruit. The result of 
the referendum is a brilliant proof of that. The 
majority of the Army voted “‘yes.” It did not oblige 
the Moslems to vote “no.” The “politicians,” such 
as General Salan, were expelled. Today they are 
defeated and bitter. De Gaulle knows he can now 
accomplish everything without risking a coup de 
force. 

(4) In creating a provisional government in 
Algeria with a predominance of Moslems, de 
Gaulle hopes to convince the GPRA that it is not 
the only existing force, and that Algeria can be- 
come independent without it. 
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Will all these elements bring the GPRA to ad- 
mit the main point, that an independent Algeria 


, 


should be ‘“‘Algerian” and not ‘Moslem,’ making 
room for the French inhabitants? The future will 
tell us. But de Gaulle, who certainly wants to 
negotiate with the GPRA in order to achieve an 
Algerian Algeria accepted by all, is now in a posi- 
tion of strength. He risked everything. He has not 
yet won. But he has progressed on the road to 
peace. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


For Statistical Morality 


TO THE EDITORS: I find Dr. Shinn’s comments 
on my small paper [both in the Jan. 23 issue] to be 
friendly but unsatisfying. He speaks to three 
points. 

First he says that: “Some aspects of ethics can 
never be reduced to statistics.” I should have 
thought that too obvious and too certainly true to 
require comment. At no point did I state or imply 
anything of the sort. I stated explicitly that “indi- 
vidual morality...continues to be vitally neces- 
sary today.” 

Second, he affirms that: ‘Historical Christian 
ethics has already done some of what Mr. Weaver 
asks.” But what he subsequently writes is that 
‘Whenever Christians have accepted responsibility 
for ethics in large-scale society they have sought 
(my underlining) to fill the gap’—the gap between 
the New Testament and a modern social ethic. | 
could hope for a verb, in that sentence, stronger 
than “sought.” 

Thirdly, Dr. Shinn agrees that “Christian ethics 
needs to do far more.” But he seems to think that 
I believe that the mere application of statistics will 
get us forward in this matter; and he concludes 
that “Christian ethics... will seldom find that 
statistics solve a problem.” I did not plead, Dr. 
Shinn, for the application of statistics to ethical 
problems. I did not plead for moral statistics: I 
pled for statistical morality. 

WarrREN WEAVER 
New York, N.Y. 


An Editor's Comment 


The response to Cameron P. Hall's provocative 
article, “The Social Irrelevance of the Local, 
Church” (Dec. 26, 1960), has been considerable. 
Editor Tom F. Driver was moved to write the fol- 
lowing response. 


Mr. Hall notes quite rightly that the life and 
program of most churches register an awareness of 
the roles that the man and woman in the pew play 
as mother and father, wife or husband, but not as 
businessmen, industrialists, professional people, 
farmers, educators, labor leaders or legislators. It 
strikes me that one important reason this is so is 


(Continued on page 20) 
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FILMS 


BERGMAN: 
MYSTAGOGUE OR MODERN MYSTIC? 


How is one to assess Ingmar Bergman’s latest 
film, The Virgin Spring? It explores the inexhaust- 
ible complexities of innocence and evil, violence 
and revenge, forgiveness and reconciliation within 
the spare skeleton of a 14th century folk ballad 
and is as mystifying yet as unaccountably satisfying 
as his other unique film allegories, The Seventh 
Seal and The Magician. It is less sprawling, more 
disciplined, more ruthlessly economical in dialogue 
than the others, but this may be due to Ulla Isaks- 
son who wrote the screenplay and to its faithfulness 
to the simple narrative line of the ancient ballad. 

The daughter of Tére in Vange, a gay and lovely 
maiden, is raped and murdered by three goatherds 
one May morning on her way to mass. In their 
flight they happen into her home, accidently re- 
veal their brutal crime and are vengefully butcher- 
ed by her father. Shocked by his own savagery he 
seeks out the place where his daughter was de- 
spoiled and there repents of his vengeance, asks 
forgiveness and promises to build a church in pen- 
ance. As he takes her broken body in his arms a 
spring starts out of the earth beneath her head. 

The film follows the ballad almost exactly with 
the exceptions that a conflict between Christ and 
Odin, the embodiment of pagan evil, is explicitly 
stated, and several characters are defined or added: 
a bastard foster-daughter, corroded with hatred 
for the maiden, who prays to Odin to visit and 
destroy her; a hunchbacked old worshipper of 
Odin; a beggar posing as a monk; a fugitive re- 
citer of ballads and pious myths; and finally, not 
new characters but significantly defined ones, the 
goatherds. One is a young boy, the innocent ob- 
server of the crime; the others are a slyly stupid 
deceiver and a tongueless Caliban. 

This story in its pagan origins was a readily un- 
derstandable story of violation and revenge; in its 
medieval Christian version it is a gracefully clear 
statement of sin, repentance and _ reconciliation. 
What does it mean to us as a miraculous 20th 
century shadow play? 

It seems to signify what its medieval counterpart 
intended. Demonic forces range the world sense- 
lessly despoiling innocence. Man is in a fallen 
world and is deeply implicated in an unending 
struggle of good and evil. Odin, the mad one, 
eternally sleeps in the heart even of the follower 
of Christ (the toad at the center of the wheaten 
loaf is an indelible image). The goat, the toad, 
the raven, and the deformed old wizard lusting 
after secret power still inhabit the dim forests of 
each man’s interior. Innocence is rendered vulner- 
able by its ignorance and naiveté. Good actions 
are always shadowed by evil, but the act of evil 
often seems the only human absolute. Blood calls 
out to blood for vengeance even in a noble heart 
surrounded by the symbols and words of faith. 
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When the act is done and cannot be undone we 
are all dependent on the free forgiveness of God 
to be able to go on living. 

The film reaches its climax in the agony of 
Tore as he questions the goodness of God and 
crumples to the earth asking forgiveness—“You 
saw it God, You saw it! The death of an innocent 
child, and my vengeance. You permitted it and 
I don’t understand you. Yet I now ask you for 
forgiveness. I do not know of any other way to 
reconcile myself with my own hands. I don’t know 
any other way to live...” 

The film with its clean and unobtrusive craft 
seems as pristinely Christian as the passion of 
Christ. It is a miracle play proclaiming that from 
the acceptance of the death of innocence and one’s 
complicity in it the cleansing water of reconcilia- 
tion springs; that the compassion and love of Christ 
are triumphant over the lusts and hates of Nature, 
but forgiveness must be cried out for with all 
one’s will. 

The conjuring of 14th century Sweden is com- 
plete, scene after scene is unforgettable film art: 
the maiden wandering aimlessly after the assault 
chirping numbly like a dying bird; Tore straining 
like a spruce in a north wind as he searches the 
bright remoteness of the sky for the face of God; 
or on all fours shaking his head like an animal to 
clear it of the horror he cannot comprehend. 

But something nags. After the beauty and pow- 
er of the film have been noted a further observa- 
tion teases at the back of the mind. There is a 
feeling of what might be called ritual distance 
in the film. It is not coldness or flatness but dis- 
tance. A kind of dispassionate objectivity, as if the 
camera were the frozen eye of God. Could it be 
the distance between the Age of Faith and the Age 
of Non-Commitment? 

The author says that the fundamental motive 
for making the film was that those who had been 
moved and gripped by the truth of the folk song 
wished to make it speak to the ag of today 
just as it spoke to the people of the Middle Ages. 
Miss Isaksson does not say what she means by the 
truth of the folk song: the pagan truth, the Christ- 
ian truth, the psychological truth. But Mr. Berg- 
man gives us a clue in his preface to Four Screen 
Plays of Ingmar Bergman (Simon and Schuster). 


“Philosophically, there is a book which was 
a tremendous experience for me: Eiono Ka- 
ila’s Psychology of the Personality. His thesis 
that man lives strictly according to his needs 
—negative and positive— was shattering to me, 
but terribly true. And I built on this ground. 
... Religious emotion, religious sentimentality, 
is something I got rid of long ago...I hope. 
The religious problem is an intellectual one 
to me: the relationship of my mind to my 
intuition.” 


Here, then, may be the source of the troubling 
distance felt in the film. Both myth and legend 
have their place as symbols of psychological reality 
that the artist may use to evoke the shudder of 
awe and assent. We see an honest and very modern 





man, deeply searching but radically uncommitted 
—turning his boyhood faith to symbolism and of- 
fering it in praise to an unknown God. 

But Mr. Bergman also believes that art lost its 
basic creative drive the moment it was separated 
from worship. It is true that an inevitable and ful- 
filling response to the final scene of The Virgin 
Spring is a prayer wrenched from the lips of the 
audience. 

How to reconcile the two? He does not try. It 
is not the artist’s task. He has done enough by 
reflecting the torturing rift between the mind and 
heart of modern man, bereft of faith, yearning to 
worship. 

SIDNEY LANIER 


Mr. Lanier is an Episcopal clergyman with wide experience in tele- 
vision, radio and the theatre. He is a contributing editor. 


Correspondence (Continued from page 18) 


not because the churches do not think their gospel 
relevant to these things, but because to explore 
them is divisive. Almost all the adult members of 
churches are mothers, fathers, wives or husbands, 
or if they are not they hope to become so. But not 
all are businessmen, farmers, educators, etc. If the 
minister addresses himself and orients the church 
program toward his parishoners as homemakers, as 
church members, or as “the sick, the bereaved, the 
troubled,” etc., he addresses their common experi- 
ences. If, however, he addresses their vocational 
interests he highlights those things which they do 
_not hold in common. 

Here two problems arise, one sociological, the 
other theological. (1) By discussing matters that 
pertain specifically to the layman’s vocation, one 
is put into an area in which the specializations of 
modern society make communication very difficult. 
Mr. Hall notes that the layman does not even ex- 
pect the pastor to know what the layman is talking 





A Forthcoming Special Issue 


of Christianity and Crisis will be devoted to 
Africa. It will feature an article by Robert C. 
Good, coordinator of President Kennedy’s 
task force on Africa. Quantity rates (10¢ each 
for orders of 11 or more) will be available for 
study groups, etc. if orders are placed soon. 
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about when he discusses his work, and the pastor is 
not trained to know what to do to help the layman 
in his occupational needs. Much less do the laymen 
know what to make of each other’s needs, or the 
details of their work where the ethical problems 
arise. Hence a big obstacle to this sort of ministry 
is the sheer difficulty of knowing what the other is 
doing. 

(2) The congregation, and perhaps also the pas- 
tor, know that to discuss their particular forms 
of work is divisive, and they avoid doing so because 
they do not want to divide “the Lord’s household.” 
Thus, though they do not know it, they cease be- 
ing the Church, because they cease to be the com- 
munity that embraces diversity within unity. In- 
stead of facing the diversity and discovering the 
unity that would hold in spite of it, they ignore 
the diversity and thus learn nothing of the true 
unity that is in Christ. 

Theoretically, the pastors might know or be 
trained how to deal with the second problem, since 
it falls into the area of their competence, which is 
theology. But I, as one who has a particular area 
of specialization within the Church and within so- 
ciety, do not know how much can be expected 
toward a solution of the first problem. No doubt 
the cult of the family in middle-class America is 
the result of the attempt of persons divided by their 
specializations to find experiences they can share 
with their mysterious neighbors. 

Tom F. Driver 
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